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his position is debatable, it is well for us to look at him 
fully, if even only once, through the eyes of an Indian 
journalist and lawyer who has closely observed his 
career for many years. 


Tracing that career against the stormy background of 
India’s contemporary development, Mr. Moraes pre- 
sents a full length portrait with all the details in light 
and shadow necessary to explain for foreign readers the 
more controversial aspects of Nehru’s personality, (“a 
queer mixture of the East and West, out of place every- 
where, at home nowhere”); as well as his foreign and 
domestic policies, (“I am on my own side and on 
nobody else’s’’). 


If Nehru knows anything he knows his own mind. He 
admits that in the beginning he “was a bit of a prig, 
with little to commend me.” Yet in a sense he created 
a climate for the implementation of his own ideas: 
Indian independence (which has to an extent been 
achieved) and Global equality (which still remains on 
a teeter-totter between East and West). But whether 
down to earth or aloof in isolation his position is always 
positive. Today “he is an audacious and calculating 
leader” with “a sense of history and hustle.” 


Mr. Moraes provides an intimate background picture 
of Nehru’s family life, the changing pattern in his 
father’s life, his own education, youth and amplitude 
of activity which have influenced his thinking. He 
traces Nehru through the warm and intimate associa- 
tion with Gandhism during which time Nehru had to 
temporise to achieve his ends. As Prime Minister he 
has carried the weight of India’s national existence be- 
ing simultaneously a talisman at home and a symbol 
abroad; both have proved heavy responsibilities in steer- 
ing India’s course as a republic within the British Com- 
monwealth. Both spheres of influence are covered: 
the two five year plans, the Indo-Pakistan problem, 
Kashmir and Goa, the attitude toward Democracy and 
Communism, which Nehru sees not as a struggle be- 
tween good and evil but merely between two different 
systems of government, and finally the place of India 
in Asia and the world at large. It is interesting to note 
that in world politics on the whole Nehru regards the 
struggle not one between East and West but possibly 
between India and China. “Between us (China and 
India) there is a very big difference, the effects of which 
it remains for history to show. . . . Ultimately, it is a 
question of which set-up and which structure of govern- 
ment-—political or economic—pays the highest divi- 
dends. .. .” 

This book is as much a history of modern India as it 
is a biography of an important national leader, interest- 
ing for the light it sheds upon the interplay of each on 
the other. It is a big book (in content and size) which 
no thinking American can afford to miss. Even when 
one quibbles with Mr. Moraes’ pro-Indian viewpoint 
he will be more than satisfied with the wealth of or- 
ganized and illuminating facts upon which it is based. 


James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


* * *& 


The Duchess of Windsor 


The Heart Has Its Reasons 
McKay. Sept. 28, 1956. 373p. $5.00. 


Moraes — The Duchess of Windsor 


Best SELLE 


The Heart Has Its Reasons, the autobiography of th 


Duchess of Windsor for whom Edward VIII renounced * 


the throne of England, is a sort of apologetic by the}! 


central figure in an event that shook the foundations ¢ 
the British monarchy, changed the course of Britis, 
history and provided an example not to be followed 
by future monarchs of the realm. 


Wallie Warfield traces her lineage from pioneer days 
in America and suggests her personality to be a crog§) 

Windsor, : 
Has Its R 
romance, 
is not like 
ject it has 


between Montague spirit and Warfield pride. After 
her father’s death she and her mother lived with the 
Warfields in Baltimore. Her grandmother whom sh 
admired and loved was a lady of quiet distinction. He 
uncle, Soloman Warfield, assumed responsibility fo 
the support of Wallis and her mother but his attention 
to this was erratic. She experienced a sense of in 
security but seems always to have got what she wanted 
by a combination of luck and determination. She at 
tended boarding school, made her debut, and married, 
rather suddenly, a Navy flyer, Lieutenant Earl Win 
field Spencer, Jr.; but their life together was unhappy 
and it was not long before she shocked her relatives by 
announcing plans for a divorce. An attempted recon- 
ciliation in Hong Kong failed and she left Spencer to 
go to Shanghai and Peking where she spent a year with 
Herman and Katherine Rogers who happened to be 
living there. The beauty and color of Chinese life were 
not lost on Wallis and she describes this period of her 
adventurous life well. But, determined to shed Spen- 
cer, she returned to America to accomplish this under 
less than pleasant circumstances. She then went to 
New York intending to take up a career but there, 
through a friend who “gave me to understand that 
their marriage was in difficulties,” she met Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Simpson. Simpson, son of a British ship 
broker was born in New York, educated at Harvard 
but became, by choice, a British subject. The Simp 
sons decided on a divorce and Wallis prepared to marty 
Ernest. Around this time she visited an astrologer 
who predicted two more marriages in her life, and a 


period of considerable power between the ages of forty 
and fifty. 


She and Ernest Simpson were married in London where 
they took up residence. They gradually became part 
of the social whirl and, by chance, were brought into 
the royal orbit when asked to chaperone a house party 
where the Prince of Wales was to be guest of honor. 
Though Wallis and Ernest knew no one there, they 
bravely undertook this task. Mrs. Simpson was pre- 
sented at court and it was soon apparent that she had 
caught the Prince’s notice. The Simpsons became part 
of the Prince of Wales’ life. In a tribute to her ex 
husband, the Duchess says “I must in all fairness to 
Ernest say this: whatever he may have been thinking 
or feeling, he loyally played his part.” 


The death of King George V made such a difference 
in the possible relation between the new King and her- 
self that Mrs. Simpson decided to divorce Ernest. “I 
had divorced Win (Spencer) because he was destroy- 
ing his own life and I was afraid he might carry me 
down with him. Now I might be imperiling my own 
life, and I did not wish to gamble with Ernest’s.” The 
Prince suggested a solicitor and proceedings were begun. 
The rest is history. 
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‘I The Duchess survived the ordeal of public notoriety 
in which the situation placed her “by mastering my 


own emotions. What is called for is a kind of private 
wrangement within oneself . . . an understanding. . . 


‘}ihat one’s life and purposes are essentially good, and 


that nothing from the outside must be allowed to im- 
pir that understanding.” A large number of photo- 


sf graphs follow Wallis Warfield from childhood days in 
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Maryland to life in France today where, as Duchess of 
Windsor, she presides over two households. The Heart 
Has Its Reasons reads very much like an adventure- 
mance, proves that fact is stranger than fiction, but 
is not likely to be the last word on the principal sub- 
ect it has proposed to justify. 

Rosemary McCormick, 

Toronto, Canada 

* * * 

Windsor, Edward, Duke of 
Putnam. Oct. 12,1956. 435p. $2.49. 
This is a re-issue of the 1951 edition, (cf. Best Sellers, 
May 1, 1951), to serve as a complement to the Duchess’ 
sory reviewed above. 


A King’s Story 


* * * 


Metalious, Grace Peyton Place 
Messner. Sept. 24, 1956. 372p. $3.95. 

The world of the twentieth century novel is populated 
with strange, disturbing people. Into this world Grace 
Metalious has thrust a whole new cast of characters, 
and certainly the level of perversion and insanity, of 
twisted hatred and twisted love has changed consider- 
ably since these people moved in. That the characters 
are startlingly real only adds to the slightly nightmarish 
quality of that world of fiction today. 

In Peyton Place the “lid is lifted off a small New Eng- 
land town.” Out from under that lid comes creeping 
an assorted host of New Englanders; but not the ones 
you have known staidly before their clean homes or 
their Congregational Churches. These are men and 
women whose lives are twisted with deep hatred and 
distrust, with lust for money, lust for women, lust for 
power, and a profound sickness of soul that wearies the 
pages of the book with the weariness of the hour before 
death. 

tis not the story of one man, or one woman, but of 
many men and women and even children caught in the 
awfulness of the thing which is Peyton Place, a horror 
that drags each of them down inexorably. letting them 
pop to the surface only occasionally to be sucked down 
again. It is another attempt to evaluate life in the 
novel almost exclusively in terms of evil, another bold 
troke in the direction of the early work of William 
Faulkner; but I fear it is a foolish stroke that somehow 
fails to hew to the path which that master of the novel 
has broken in a wilderness of evil. 


thas always seemed to me that the novels of Faulkner 
were written by a man who was filled with a sad love 
fot his people. I do not think Grace Metalious has 
any of that love. There is, instead, an almost palpably 
nauseous hatred of the people, the places, the times. 
And if some of the characters stand out in bold, almost 
unnatural relief against the sordidness of Peyton Place, 
there is a haunting suggestion that they have been con- 
tived. (It must seem unkind to say so, but the au- 
thor’s husband lost his job as high school principal 


Duke of Windsor — Metalious — Moore 
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when the book was written; and it just so happens that 
the shining knight of the book is a Greek-American 
high school principal.) 

That there is hatred, lust, seduction, adultery, pseudo- 
incest, robbery, blackmail, fraud, murder, suicide, and 
a host of other sins hidden in the villages of New Eng- 
land I am quite prepared to accept. But that they per- 
meate the lives of each of the people of the villages— 
except the high-school principal, of course—I am forced 
to doubt. There is certainly a little of Tobacco-Road 
on Park Avenue. I doubt that each hamlet is really a 
tidy or messy corner of hell. It seems to me that this 
is an unkind, hateful, powerful novel by a woman who 
had little real compassion for anyone in the novel— 
though some, indeed, are treated compassionately. I 
do not feel that you can try mankind before a packed 
jury of hatred; I do not think you can legitimately 
crucify mankind upon a cross of perversion and sex. 


Here is a powerful writer, with a magnificent sense of 
structure, an adequate stylistic excellence, a penetrating 
ability to draw characters in words. But I do not be- 
lieve that this is a great novel in any sense. If you read 
it, I think you may be moved. I have been moved 


greatly to sorrow. 
Frank O’Gorman, M.A.., 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * 


Moore, Robin Pitchman 
Coward-McCann. Oct. 4, 1956. 352p. $3.95. 


Benton March and Harte Brooke are partners as tele- 
vision pitchmen. They conceive television shows, at- 
tempt to sell them to sponsors, and produce and direct 
the productions. Brooke and March Productions is a 
modest organization at the beginning of this novel; 
however, both men create a number of shows—among 
which are “Space Blazers,” “The Amazing Doctor 
Barstow” and “Dateline Overseas”’—and attempt to 
sell them to the right sponsors. Brooke and March 
make personal contact with the proper men through 
golf dates, weekends in the country, and party socializ- 
ing. The competition is keen. Other producers and 
even the networks dine and wine and cajole the same 
potential sponsors. Brooke and March lose two lucra- 
tive accounts due to the double-dealing of rival pitch- 
men. The pitchmen world is one of chicanery and 
hypocrisy, a world where one learns to read the mail 
on a pitchman’s desk upside down so that a rival’s 
transactions may be discovered, a world where thwarted 
pitchmen even hire gangsters to thrash rivals. 


Brooke and March struggle to survive. Brooke becomes 
interested in the Warning-Counterfilms movement—a 
sort of Red Channels association. While the Warning 
movement is intended to spotlight anti-American lib- 
erals and communists and rid the television and enter- 
tainment industry of subversives, Brooke uses the or- 
ganization to plant accusations against rival pitchmen. 
March also uses this technique and it proves highly 
successful; however, March comes to feel that such 
deceit is too immoral. The two partners quarrel and 
sever their relationship, and March becomes even more 
successful as a pitchman. 


It is a tragedy that the hard-boiled school 4 la Mickey 
Spillane has had such influence on modern American 
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writing. Pitchmen might possibly have been significant 
if, let us say, John P. Marquand had written it in his 
mature fashion; however, the actual writer’s techniques 
—slim vocabulary, a multiplicity of short sentences and 
short paragraphs, fornication on every fifteen pages or 
so, tedious adolescent detail, and nonsense about tele- 
vision pitchmen and producers being “prime movers” 
who create and build the world we live in—render this 
story null and void. It is certainly ironic for Benton 
March to object to the evil of using anti-communist 
sentiment for business gain when he has no other stand- 
ards whatever. The women in the narrative are equal- 
ly unbelievable. The story is lavishly supplied with 
girls and no matter what their religion or background 
they have but one function—to furnish sex for the 
“prime movers.” At the end of the novel a literary 
agent comes to Benton March and suggests a television 
series to encourage people to read more of America’s 
great literature. After March examines the list of 
significant American authors, he says, “Some of these 
guys are really exciting writers. . . . I mean, their stories 
have a lot of sex and violence in them.” That is 
Benton March’s mentality and also Robin Moore’s 
mentality, and that is why this book is not suitable for 


any type of reader. 
Paul A. Doyle, Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


s ¢ # 


Blunden, Godfrey The Looking-glass Conference 
Vanguard. Sept. 4,1956. 258p. $3.75. 


This is a time when the world has experienced and 
seen many an international conference; some apparent- 
ly fruitless, others frustrating, others seemingly only 
forums in which the Great Powers vie with one another 


in the art and skill of propaganda. Mr. Blunden has 
put together a novel about an imaginary international 
conference in Europe in which attempted satire on 
diplomatic protocol and procedures takes first place. 


It is a different type of novel divided into four parts, 
depicting (1) the preparations for the Conference; (2) 
the Background of world conditions; (3) the world 
Press views on the conference and its delegates; and 
(4) the real business of the Conference. In his ma- 
terial Mr. Blunden gives evidence of his experience in 
real life and his knowledge of international gatherings 
and recent history. 

Satire and wit have their places but it is my opinion 
that Mr. Blunden has overdone it here. From the 
names of the places, (Colmo, the place of the Con- 
ference; Khaos, with its capital Konfusion; the Battle 
of Ding Dong Dam), and the personnel, (Mr. Fogg- 
bottom, Mr. Asp, J. O’Wow, Mr. Ah Mee, Mr. Super- 
gong, Sir Peter Hotfoot, Mlle Sunrise Pink, Fedya 
Slaponsky, Senator Sinner, Ngo Dam Dimh), all 
through the circumstances and conduct of the Confer- 
ence the novel labors mightily in a continually forced 
and strained attempt at friendly ridicule. Perhaps some 
from grade school to wheel chair will find its 258 pages 
an amusing interlude. Librarians need not rush to ac- 


quire it. 
Peter Damian Holzer, O.F.M., Ph.D., 
Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois 


Blunden — Rowans — Kubeck 


Best SELLE 


Rowans, Virginia The Loving Coupk 
Crowell. Sept. 7, 1956. 269p. $3.50. 


The author of the fabulously popular Auntie Mame 


co-author of best-selling Guestward, Ho! has been iden f? 


tified as the author, under another alias of this vey 
clever tour-de-force. Rumor has it that Virginia Rowan; 
and Patrick Dennis are really named Pat Tanner. 4; 
Virginia, whoever he is has told the same story from 
two different angles: John and Mary have a blazing 


battle over the wreckage of a patented automatic coffee fs 


maker one morning in their Regency house in the ex. 
clusive Riveredge development and John storms out 
with the promise of leaving forever. Depending o 
which end of the book you start with, you will read 
John’s or Mary’s story; then switch the book around 
and read the other side. John and Mary were happily 
married for several years before John got the job of 
producing TV shows for the outrageously rich and 
gaudy Popescus, manufacturers of Pulse-Beat Eternal 
Non-magnetic (and _ self-winding) Watches. Money 
in large amounts did not agree with them; the diet be. 
came too rich. But both are nice decent people, almost 
the only really decent people in the entire cast of char. 
acters. They deserve to be reunited, after a thorough 
+ ongaaaaaae with wealth and the wickedness around 
them. 


Miss-or-Mr. Rowans writes as devastating a satire on 
the mores and lack of manners of the self-satisfied rich 
as one might expect from the delineator of Auntie 
Mame’s set. That two of the “big” scenes are set re- 
spectively in the “men’s” and “ladies” of the pompous 
Chandelier restaurant where, on the fateful night, prac. 
tically everyone in the cast assembles, moth-like around 
a streetlight, will shock the very sensitive. But the 
ribaldry is not prurient or obscene. Underlying the 
whole story (or stories) is a healthy distaste for the 
cavortings of some mindless and amoral types. Never: 
theless, this is a book to be wary of leaving around for 
adolescents to pore over, whatever their age; and the 
gift-giver and the librarian had better read it over be 
fore deciding into what hands it might be put without 
danger of pained recriminations. 


* * & 


Kubeck, James The Calendar Epic 
Putnam. Sept. 28, 1956. 318p. $3.95. 


Written by an editor with the University of California 
Press who matriculated at King’s Point and _ served 
aboard merchantmen during the last war, this is blurbed 
as an epic of the Merchant Marine, the men who con- 
posed it, and the role they played during the war. It 
is the story of the Calendar Epic, a freighter, during its 
voyage to the Pacific, its participation in an invasion 
and its eventual torpedoing by a submarine. 


The story is told in terms of the men who make up the 
crew and is more a story of their exceedingly casual 
amours than of anything else. It gives some slight 
superficial idea of several different types of men who 
were to be found in the Merchant Marine: e.g., Quinn, 
the Captain, indifferent because he had been so long 
a company man that he could not appreciate the ex’ 
gencies of this new situation; Ramsdell, First Mate, who 
had participated as a union man in the labor-manage- 
ment struggles of the Thirties; Alcoa, a third mate, 
whose snobbishness cost him the friendship of every 
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one; Sullivan, another third mate, who at least was 
incere according to his lights; Warren, a hedonist 
Purser; and a host of lesser characters who take part 
in the incidents of this rather chronological tale. Of 
them all, Sullivan is really the only one who wins 
through to a goal. 

All in all, the novel is weak, with nothing epic in its 
nature. The inclusion of a large amount of sexual 
immorality makes it suitable for no one, though it really 


E hould not harm the prewarned adult reader. 
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Echard, Margaret Born in Wedlock 
Doubleday. Oct. 4, 1956. 256p. $3.50. 

In an imaginary memoir, a little girl’s view is given of 
3°90’s life in a Southern town. Her mother was an 
atress-singer, and pretty; her father, deceased, the dis- 
wwned son of a mill-town king. The family lawyer, 
his wife insane, takes up this waiflike family and the 
jmegular situation scandalizes a highly conventional 
cial set. His seeking a Congressional seat; a spinster 
Aunt seeking posession of the children; an old stage 
associate seeking the Mother’s return; plus a hurricane 
and some earthy Negro servants for a chorus—and over 
these ingredients sprinkle that sophisticated humor that 
fnds an arch delight in children’s bewildered innocence 
at adult behaviour and situations intelligible only in 
the light (?) of sexual maturity. Really, not quite the 
production—as the foreword also explains—of a very 
young little girl. 

* * * 


Wellman, Paul I. Jericho’s Daughters 
Doubleday. Oct. 4,1956. 380p. $3.95. 


Three of Mr. Wellman’s former novels have dealt with 
the county-seat town of Jericho, Kansas, and its people. 
This, fourth in the series, is only thinly tied to any of 
its predecessors in that the son of Algeria Wadge, (from 
Walls of Jericho), is one of the major characters, and 
Jericho is the locale of the novel. 


Wistant Wedge has inherited the Jericho Clarion from 
his mother, Algeria, who had built it into a solidly 
prosperous and conservative newspaper, the only one 
in Jericho, after the death of her husband, Tucker 
Wedge. But Wistant was somewhat of a psychic weak- 
lng, stodgy, lacking initiative, not too interested in 
journalism, and wholly dependent personally. He was 
incapable of holding the interest and love of Mary 
Agnes, his self-centered pleasure-seeking wife, who 
gent most of her time in the world’s livelier pleasure 
spots. 
When the “yellow-journal” Sentinel, backed by a syn- 
dicate and controlling most feature outlets, invaded 
leticho, Wistant was forced to the wall and sold con- 
tol of the Clarion to Mary Agnes, who was interested 
inthe paper only to the extent that she could use it to 
protect herself against possible blackmail by Erskine 
de Lacy, pseudo-artist and fetishistic sex-deviate, who 
had succeeded, during one of Mary Agnes’ aberrant 
Moments, in painting her in the nude. She met Debs 
young city-editor and competent journalist who 
Was engaged in an attempt to solve the twin murder of 
ie Bonner, night-club entertainer, and of Detective 
Nibs Galloway of the Jericho police force. Debs was 
hopelessly in love with the unattainable Grey Rutledge, 
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proprietress of an exclusive shop and sympathetic mis- 
tress for several years to Wistant Wedge. 


Events break fast when Erskine de Lacy comes to town 
as the protégé of Mrs. Simon Bolivar Butford, rich social 
dictator of Jericho. Debs “breaks” the murder case by 
exposing a dope peddler, is almost killed by a manic- 
depressive detective who had been incited to murder 
Nis Galloway by Joe Caulfield, police reporter on the 
Clarion, and implicated in the dope peddling. Mary 
Agnes discovers Wistant’s unfaithfulness and initiates 
divorce action with the intent of publicizing the illegiti- 
mate relationship; but Wistant dies of a sudden heart 
attack and the divorce action dies as Mrs. Butford burns 
de Lacy’s paintings, thus freeing Mary Agnes; and the 
story ends with Debs and Grey happy in a new-found 
love and the chance to remake the Clarion. 


Mr. Wellman has written a rather turgid, semi-psycho- 
logical romance with numerous contrived and only 
semi-plausible situations. Characterization is super- 
ficial, the plot rather strained and awkward, the whole 
being only intermittently interesting. There are some 
flashes of insight into natures and motives of people 
and an occasional bit of fairly good writing. Immorality 
is more or less condoned, although Grey Rutledge has 
broken off with Wistant before her exposure. There is 
too much attention paid to matters sexual and, on the 
whole, the general tone of the book is scarcely good. 
As such it is suitable for adult readers only, but cer- 
tainly deserves no recommendation for anyone. 


Leonard N. Wolf, Ph.D., 


University of Scranton 
* * * 


Druon, Maurice The Iron King 


Scribner. Sept. 28, 1956. 269p. $3.50. 

The author of this novel based on the life of Philip IV 
takes as starting point the legend that Jacques de Molay, 
Grand Master of the Knights Templar, pronounced 
this curse as he was being burned at the stake: “Pope 
Clement, Guillaume de Nogaret, King Philip, I sum- 
mon you to the Tribunal of Heaven before this year 
(1314) is out. You shall be accursed to the thirteenth 
generation.” With skill and clarity Mr. Druon re- 
counts how that curse was worked out in the life of 
Philip IV. Two of Philip’s sons have their marriage 
beds defiled with the connivance of the third son’s 
wife. Pope Clement V dies. Nogaret, who secured 
the evidence against the Grand Master and the adul- 
terers by torture, is poisoned. Flanders revolts. Money 
is running out. Forced to take over much of de No- 
garet’s work, the King’s health declines and he is 
stricken on a hunt. Before he is dead, his brother 
Charles de Valois, his sons, and chief Minister de 
Marigny, are all conniving for the power Philip had 
won at the cost of so much blood. 


In this first novel of a series planned and to be called 
“The Accursed Kings,” the author lets history speak 
for itself, instead of viewing the action through the eyes 
of a third person. But, when he says that Boniface 
VIII died blaspheming and refusing the last sacraments, 
he is merely repeating the unfounded calumnies of the 
French enemies of the Pope, instead of recounting his- 
tory. The execution of the adulterers is gruesome and 
their dalliance sensual to the point that makes this 
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novel suitable only for adults. The cast of characters 
at the beginning and the ten pages of notes at the end 
will help the modern reader. The translation, (from 
the French), limps in spots. 
William H. Schweder, S.]J., 
Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 


x * * 


Lowry, Robert What's Left of April 
Doubleday. Sept. 20,1956. 247p. $3.75. 

This is the story of Carol Parks; the child who for no 
apparent reason, twists the arm of a boy playmate until 
it breaks; the 23-year-old Greenwich Village photog- 
rapher’s model who returns home to Cincinnati dis- 
gusted at her brief encounter with Bohemian sordid- 
ness in the person of a girl room mate; the West- 
chester housewife-and-mother who flees her husband 
after their tiny son is accidentally run over and killed; 
and, finally, Carol Parks, the movie star who returns 
to New York for the opening of her latest film, What’s 
Left of April. What’s left of Carol after that is left 
to the reader. 


Robert Lowry has told Carol Parks’ story in strong, 
spare prose that makes for good reading and portends 
even better novels in the future. Detailed conjugal 
erotica makes this book adult reading. 


x * * 


Rinser, Luise Nina 


Regnery. Oct. 15,1956. 284p. $3.75. 

In pre-Hitler Germany, Nina Buschmann had been a 
very young girl, strangely isolated from her family, 
brilliant, inexplicable, a bit terrifying. Stein, a doctor 
whom she accidentally met as patient, became inter- 
ested in her, ultimately fell in love with her and, in 
desperation, maintained a diary in which he recorded 
everything he saw or heard of the girl up to the time 
of his death, well after the War had ended. 


From time to time it looked as though Nina might have 
responded to his love and saved him from a lifeless 
existence. She moved him, through her courage, to 
participate in assisting refugees to escape; but when it 
appeared most likely that she would marry him, she 
perversely became engaged to an incompatible archi- 
tect and, before even completing her plans in this direc- 
tion, became pregnant by an actor friend of Stein’s. 
Her marriage, source of a second child, did not endure. 
By now a reputable novelist, Nina was imprisoned dur- 
ing the War and on release entered into mysterious 
new affair of passion. At the time of Stein’s death, 
leaving her two growing children in a boarding school, 
Nina leaves for England to escape the bitterness of her 
passion. 

Frustrating and apparently inconclusive as the story is, 
its mechanics make it even puzzling. Most of the nar- 
rative is taken from Stein’s diary, delivered to Nina at 
his death and read by her and her elder sister. The 
rest comes from the mouth of Nina herself as she sup- 
plements her sister’s reading with details of her past 
and with allusions to her present. Much subtlety of 
character revelation is achieved by this method, how- 
ever. Nina and Stein occupy the view most of the 
time; nevertheless, a telling comparison of Nina and 
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the sister is developed and antithetical views of he 
life are explored. 


Suitable for mature readers only, by virtue of its aware 
ness of the mystery of human personality, Nina canno 
be offered as a novel that will answer any question; 
but it can be recommended to those adults as unusual 
and provocative of thought. 


Clinton J. Maguire, 
West River, Maryland 


s *& & 


Williamson, Hugh Ross 
James, by the Grace of God 
Regnery. Oct. 8, 1956. 255p. $3.75. 


Mr. Williamson is a scholarly historian who is well. 
known in England also as a dramatic critic and author 
of several unusual plays. His dramatic skill is evident 
throughout this thrilling tale of the closing months of 
the tragic reign of James II. Even those who know little 
of XVIIth-century England will be fascinated by the 
welter of plots, counterplots, betrayals and treacheries 
which make most cloak-and-dagger thrillers seem tame 
in comparison. But this is, for all its being a novel, 
true to history. The clique of nobles, millionaires and 
religious fanatics who were determined to destroy the 
monarchy faced a crisis in the summer of 1688 when 
the birth of an heir promised the strengthening and 
continuity of the Stuart dynasty. They had for some 
time been discussing treasonable plans, intriguing with 
William of Orange, and stirring up the fanaticism of 
Protestant mobs; now they had to step up their pro 
gram and get rid of the King at once. So, the hectic 
six months of conniving and contriving which the au. 
thor describes with the vividness, conciseness and dra- 
matic tension of scenes for the stage, depicting the be- 
wildered king — “the only honest man in a den of 
thieves” — being rapidly engulfed in a tide of hatred 
and cynical treachery as trusted friends and advisers 
of the Royal Council, Army, Church strive to outdo 
each other in betraying King and country. James, slow 
to believe in friends’ treachery until faced with the 
evidence of overt acts, finds his secrets sold, his plans 
thwarted even by such trusted officials as Sunderland, 
Churchill, Hyde, until his cause is wrecked and he is 
forced into exile. 

Besides writing a thrilling dramatic story, Mr. William 
son deserves thanks for putting a dent into the popular 
myth of the “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, the per 
sistence of which myth, in spite of all evidence and 
common sense, marks one of the most successful at- 
tempts at brain-washing in history. 


Francis J. Gallagher, S.]., 
History Department, 
University of Scranton 


* *& *€ 


Wilson, Colin The Outsider 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 4,1956. 288p. $4.00. 


Colin Wilson (who is in his early twenties and is self 
educated) presents us with a portrait of the latter-day 
existentialist hero, prophet without a God, gad-fly to 
humanity — The Outsider. Into this dento go great 
patches from the writings and diaries of Barbusse, T. E 
Lawrence, Nietzche, George Fox; snippets from Sartre, 
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Hemingway, Kierkegaard, Blake, Shaw, Wells, Nijinsky, 
Kafka, Joyce, Van Gogh, Tolstoy, T. S. Eliot, Camus; 
and a few threads from Eckhart, Mann, Berdyaev, Rilke 
and Yeats. The book is almost an anthology of authors 
in the Existentialist vein, mostly English, German and 
Russian. The Outsider, as exemplified by or described 
by these authors, is a mystic manqué, dweller in the 
no man’s land between heaven and hell. Overcome by 
the unreality of everyday life, he sets out to find truth 
at any cost, often using means other than reason. He 
searches for freedom and greater abundance of life but 
most often meets with tragedy. Passages from high- 
priests of modern literature are tossed about by Wilson 
with reckless abandon, often losing their edge for those 
who know and admire them in context. As Progress is 
made through this book, the impression is given that 
the author will offer some respite for his Outsider. 
There is a hint of some kind of religious solution, but 
the whole fades out in the last chapter with the 
whimpered recommendation of Hindu metaphysics, 
the Gurdjieff “System,” Ospensky’s mythology and 
Hulme’s speculations. Rouault, Hopkins, Bloy, Claudel, 
Peguy . . . have been spared. St. John of the Cross, 
Chesterton, and Newman get by with a few short cita- 
tions. Perhaps if these kinds of “Outsiders” had been 
included in Mr. Wilson’s reading, he might have seen 
asolution if not an immediate relief from the dilemma 
of personal existence and trial in this no man’s land. 


Brother D. Gabriel F.S.C., Ph.D., 
LaSalle College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


*x* * * 


Carton, Jacques La Belle Sorel 


Washburn. Oct. 10, 1956. 345p. $3.95. 


Agnes Sorel (neé Soreau) historically achieved the 
dubious honor of being the first mistress of a French 
King to hold a semi-official position in the Court. After 
her, the position acquired a magnitude of no little im- 
portance in the subsequent history of the Old Regime. 
As mistress of Charles VII of Anjou, Agnes lived to 
see her king grow in stature as a man and to conclude 
the work of the liberation of France that had been 
begun by Joan of Arc. After bearing Charles four 
children, she died of dysentery. Though her death is 
shrouded in the suspicions of a poison plot, historical 
search has not yet been able to uncover any objective 
evidence to give it foundation in fact. 


Jacques Carton’s novel on the life of Agnes was 
awarded the Prix Lucien Tisserand of the French Acad- 
my. And rightly. The theme has been treated with 
exquisite delicacy, with an insight and an intuition 
that are all too rare in the modern novel. The author’s 
portrayal of human feeling, the soft overtones and the 
harsher undertones of the human heart, evoke in the 
tader the spontaneous sense that it must have hap- 
pened just this way. Wéith subtle psychology, he indi- 
cates the circumstance of a woman fundamentally 
pious and good, drawn into the ambiguous lot of a 
woman without station. With a master hand, he has 
caught the fears, the moments of enthusiasm, the 
thame and, above all, the loneliness of a woman play- 
ing a part before a court, pretending that an abnormal 
ituation did not exist in the eyes of a world that gos- 
ped and joked coarsely about it behind closed doors. 
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Charles VII was called “the Cripple.” He was ugly, 
thin, short, stoop-shouldered, a semi-invalid who suf- 
fered from vertigo and did not have the courage to ride 
his horse across a bridge. His spirit was crippled too, 
his physical defects having so turned him in upon 
himself that he became timid, indecisive, unsure. Agnes 
helped him to become a man. Above all, she helped 
him to become a King with the courage of a king. 


Agnes helped Charles to see that he would fare better 
if he brought burghers into his Council, for petty 
nobility and men of common birth proved themselves 
to be more zealous than the sons of a nobility with the 
dust of a tradition of luxury and opportunism in their 
eyes. It was through Agnes that the great fifteenth 
century financier, Jacques Coeur, was brought into the 
Court to develop the income of the land. 

All this is history, but the substance of the novel is 
the person of Agnes. It is a delicate story, beautifully 
told. While not a masterpiece, it does make very 
worth while reading for adults. 


Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D., 
Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Horgan, Paul The Centuries of Santa Fe 
Dutton. Oct. 2, 1956. 363p. $5.00. 


A highly successful achievement that will delight a 
mature reader who loves the past as it was alive. In 
the preface, the author states: “Using real traditions, 
events, and many real persons, I have wanted to bring 
alive the historical realities of the past rather in the 
way of the documentary film, in which we see true 
experience over the shoulder, as it were, of a pro- 
tagonist who is also a participant with whom the reader 
may identify himself.” Herein is a most lively and 
varied and vividly human transmission of a rich corner 
of America by a writer who has unusual and finely 
disciplined gifts of mind, spirit and pen. From 1620 
to the present, Santa Fe becomes the reader’s own, 
known and loved and vividly possessed. 


Thomas G. V. O’Connell, S.J., 
Lemoyne College, 
Syracuse, New York 


*- * 


Streeter, Edward Merry Christmas, Mr. Baxter 
Harper. Oct. 3, 1956. 181p. $3.00. 


Except that Mr. Baxter is definitely in the upper in- 
come brackets, living the executive life and commuting 
from his downtown office to an apartment in the 
Eighties near Park Avenue, his approach to Christmas 
as Mr. Streeter recounts it might be almost any man’s, 
supposing any man had an understanding wife, several 
normal children happily married and with their own 
youngsters growing up. George Barton Baxter begins 
by deciding to cut down on the expenditures, the un- 
necessary gifts and bonuses and exchanges. He and 
Mrs. Baxter make a start by trying to lop off the Christ- 
mas-card list. That they end up with forty-five more 
than before is simply because they do not wish to hurt 
anyone needlessly. Gift-wrappings, shopping, office 
parties, the question of where to have Christmas dinner 
for the whole family, and finally the celebration of 
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Christmas Eve at home are all handled with admirable 
taste and delightful observation. You will chuckle 
appreciatively when George is canoodled into buying 
an unwanted Jiffy Boy Ice Cream Freezer, when his 
grandson traitorously accuses him of having forced the 
reluctant child to consume four enormous hamburgers 
doused with all the splashings, when George gets caught 
in an office-party. And I’ll bet there will be a tear in 
your eye for the last page, too. Merry Christmas, Mr. 
Baxter has all the rue and rosiness of Mr. Streeter’s 
Father of the Bride. It will make many a Christmas 
merrier this year. 


*x* * * 


Cerf, Bennett The Life of the Party 
Doubleday-Hanover House. Oct. 8, 1956. 352p. $2.95. 

Mr. Cerf must be one of the nation’s most diligent 
anthologists of the amusing anecdote. No one could 
have so prodigious a memory as to contain the thou- 
sands of tales and yarns and taglines tight-packed in 
this, the seventh or eighth volume of such he has pub- 
lished, presumably after he has got through using them 
himself in his columns and on speaking tours. All you 
have to do to be a success as a raconteur is to take 
samples from the suites arranged neatly here and adapt 
them to your own style. If you are not successful, you 
will have only your style of delivery to blame. Mr. 


Cerf is also careful enough to use “heck” where others 
habitually use a more labial sound; but some of the 
jokes are slightly ribald. All are genial and clever. If 
you are allergic, you should also be warned against the 
punorama of humor on some pages. I found some new 


and intriguing limericks and that would be rewarding 
enough. It is a funny book; fun to dip into for chuckles 
often needed in these our days. 


* * & 


Weiser, Francis X. The Holyday Book 
Harcourt, Brace. Oct. 15,1956. 217p. $3.00. 


The Holyday Book may not have as wide an appeal as 
the atuhor’s previous Christmas Book and Easter Book. 
But it is as attractive a handbook of liturgical lore, 
local customs, and collateral information, this time 
centered on such religious festivals as Pentecost, Corpus 
Christi, Saints’ Days, special patronal feasts. The ad- 
mixture of scholarship which seasons the text is pala- 
table and, in the case of Thanksgiving, for instance, 
remarkable. This is the kind of book which parents, 
interested in establishing and maintaining a happy 
family religious spirit, should find almost indispensable. 
It is good to be reminded of many attractive communal 
customs throughout the year which might well be 
adopted and perpetuated in the New World, not only 
by those whose forebears cherished them in their native 
lands in the Old World, but by all. We would recom- 
mend it, too, for Christmas or any Holy-day giving. 


x * * 


Settel, Irving (editor) 
Best Television Humor of the Year 
Wyn. Sept. 20, 1956. 318p. $3.95. 


What Mr. Settel considers “best” may not coincide 
with your taste. It may also be that he could not get 
clearance for some scripts. Most of the popular TV 
humorists are represented in the 14 chapters; but the 
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printed page makes clear that if comedians need writers, 
writers also need their comedians. If this volume dem. 
onstrates anything beyond Mr. Settel’s standards of 
what is funny, it shows pretty clearly that comedy can 
be flat as paper unless mixed with large amounts of 
personality, timing, and (often) an ephemeral situa. 
tion. Aspiring gag-writers and continuity writers are 
warned that these scripts have had edited out of them 
the TV format and are lacking in camera directions 
sound effect cues, music cues and, happily, commer. 
cials. 


Condon, Eddie and Gehman, Richard (editors) 
Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jaz 
Dial. Sept. 24,1956. 488p. $5.00. 
Eddie Condon, jazzman extraordinary, and proprietor 
of a Greenwich Village Dixieland dugout, and writer 
Richard Gehman have edited “a painless book abou 
jazz, written mainly for fun by people with enthusiasm 
for music.” Included in the latter group are jazz jour 
nalists like George Frazier, John Hammond and Leonard 
Feather, and fictioneers not ordinarily associated with 
music such as James Jones, John Crosby, Bob Sylvester 
and Murray Kempton. 


From its origin among the Negro burial societies of the 
Storyville section of New Orleans, where it emerged 
“... simple, direct and emotional . . . right out of 
human beings, uncluttered by phoniness and pretense,” 
jazz is followed up river aboard the old side-wheeler 
steamboats to Memphis, where it made a brief stop, 
then North to Chicago where it electrified the mid 
twenties, and finally down to the present day when it 
has become the fetish of cultists, “. . . who regard this 
music as their very own as though they invented it... 
who refer to it as an Art Form, in capitals . . . Ar 
form my foot,” says Condon. “Canning vegetables is 
an art form and so is driving an automobile and getting 
a suntan. This music belongs to everybody; nobody's 
got a license on it that I ever heard of... .” 


All kinds of music went into jazz—work songs, hymns, 
blues, marches, ballads, minstrel tunes and folk song 
brought by Italian, Irish, Spanish and French immi 
grants. The players originated basic melodies and per- 
formed for their fellow musicians who contributed im- 
provisations. The melody was just an idea, a base on 
which to build variations. 

This is one of the big differences between jazz and bop. 
The second big difference is Edward Condon. Bop 
according to Condon is built around “bozos with goatees 
and red berets” who play “nervous noise” which sounds 
very much like orchestrated “time brakes.” If you 
wanted to bet on Condon’s pet musical peeve—jaz 
cultists or bop—you’d be offered 6-5 odds and told to 
“pick ’em.” 

There is enough gold in this Treasury to cover the 
entire jazz bandstand: ail time greats like Condon, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Dave Brubeck, Bird Parker, Turk 
Murphy; bandleaders Ellington, Goodman, Kenton, 
Hampton, and the battling Dorsey brothers. There i’ 
also an entire section devoted to Condon friends like 
Bix Biederbecke, Fats Waller, Wild Bill Davidson, Lee 
Wiley, Charles (Pee Wee) Russell et al. 


In fact, fiction, and funnybone fractures, Eddie Con 
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don’s Jazz Treasury is an authentic handbook to some 
pretty hep history that everyone can enjoy. 


Arthur L. North, 
The Daily News, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


Newby, Eric The Last Grain Race 
Houghton, Mifflin. Sept. 10, 1956. 302p. $3.00. 


This is the adventure story of a young Englishman, 
who, bored with his clerk’s job, walked out and signed 
for a year aboard a four-masted sailing vessel, the 
Moshulu, owned by Gustav Erickson, and manned by 
Finnish and German sailors principally. The year was 
1938 when there were not many such ships left, 
seamers having driven them out. His ship sailed to 
Australia, where she loaded 59,000 sacks of grain and 
returned to England. The title derives from the fact 
that all sailing vessels in the grain trade—thirteen were 
listed for 1938—engage in a race from Australia to 
England. The Moshulu was the winner with a record 
run of 91 days. 


The story is an almost daily account of Newby’s ad- 
ventures and observations of life on a four rigger. It 
is clever and humorous and plucky, giving an accurate 
view of a lot of very ordinary seamen and the trials of 
the deep sea. Yet as an adventure story, something 
vital is missing; there is nothing heroic about it. It is 
too much like a photograph of events and a phono- 
gaph of sailor’s talk. An objection must be registered 
to the vulgar language, as well as a certain vulgarity 
in the author’s outlook, which lowers the tone of the 
sory. There was no spirit of high enterprise among 
the crew, who seem a rough and ready sort, but too 
ordinary for an adventure story. This book suffers 
greatly by comparison with a similar book published 
this summer, Cape Horn Breed by Captain Jones. In 
that one there was a strong sense of form, tradition, 
pride of career and pride in ship, loyalty, and char- 
acter, all of which are missing from this. The earlier 
book described a sailing vessel of about 1913. Perhaps 
here we see the sad end of a great tradition; but this 
rough story does not deserve a general recommendation. 


Fr. Bruno McAndrew, O.S.B., 
St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D.C. 


* * * 


Terry, J. William A Restless Breed 


World. Sept. 30, 1956. 254p. $3.75. 


The Western Reserve was an immense tract of land in 
Ohio that was set aside for the homeless people of 
Connecticut after the Revolutionary War. But eventu- 
ally the Pennsylvania Dutch as well as immigrants 
fom Europe also came there. Mr. J. William Terry, a 
former resident and now a newspaper editor in Pater- 
on, N. J., has written a novel about those living in 
New Hartford, a fictitious town in the Reserve, during 
the late 19th and early 20th century. 

Bach chapter is complete in itself and with two excep- 
tons independent of the others. It usually tells the 
history of a particular individual or family over a period 
of years, for example, how domestic quarrels arose and 
were settled, and how the native and foreign-born 
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learned to adjust themselves to each other. The end- 
ing of the stories is sometimes entirely unexpected. 


The author could have made this a first-rate work of 
fiction, as is evident from his excellent character-study 
of the two Wetzel brothers from Germany, but he has 
not succeeded in doing so. One reason is because most 
of those he writes about are “odd ones,” such as pros- 
titutes, drunkards, and drug-addicts. Even his descrip- 
tions of the more normal people in the community 
seem to be often caricatures rather than true to life. 
Besides he uses too many profane words and sexual 
allusions. It is likewise irritating to find him referring 
irreverently to three man-crazy sisters as “The Holy 
Trinity,” and quoting the almost blasphemous remarks 
of an ignorant doctor about the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction. 


While Mr. Terry has a few nice things to say about the 
Catholic priests stationed in New Hartford at various 
times, still his general attitude tends to lessen respect 
for their sacred calling. Thus, according to him, Father 
Boudreau did not even know how to absolve or anoint 
a dying man, Father McGowan lost his faith in the 
essential doctrines of Catholicism, and Father O’Hagan 
contracted the vice of drunkenness. Hence if you don’t 
read this book you are not missing much. 


Stephen McKenna, C.SS.R., 
Santa Maria University, 
Ponce, Puerto Rico 


* * * 


Jesus and His Times 
Dutton. 1956. 


In a review two years ago (Best Sellers, Nov. 1, 1954) 
of the first American edition, Phillips Temple quoted 
this statement of Dutton’s Senior Editor: “We are be- 
ginning plans to see if it will be possible to bring out 
a specific Catholic edition late in 1955.” This is the 
Catholic edition; it bears the imprimatur of Francis 
Cardinal Spellman. 


Daniel-Rops 
New, Revised, Catholic Edition. 


The biblical quotations are taken from Monsignor 
Knox’s translation of the Bible. And the editors had 
the good sense to leave out of this edition the inter- 
polations of the translator which were an unwarranted 
distortion of the orthodox thinking and writing of the 
original author; it was this feature of the 1954 edition 
which stirred up concern and protests in reviewers like 
son James M. Gillis, C.S.P. (Catholic World, Nov. 
54). 


The dazzling feature of this work continues to be the 
breadth of scholarship and the wealth of information 
which has been gracefully woven into the fabric of the 
book. In recreating the temper and trends of the times 
and circumstances Daniel-Rops is an unparalleled mas- 
ter. This reviewer would have like to see a more thor- 
ough and discursive commentary on the text of the 
sacred histories of Jesus. 

The translation is generally clear and smooth; however 
the reader is brought up short sometimes by clumsy, 
if not misleading, words and phrases. On page 115 
“4 A.D.” should read “4 B.C.,” as is obvious from the 
context. 


This Catholic edition of a world-renowned life of Jesus 
will be a welcome, and well-conned, addition to all 
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libraries, and to the book-shelves of every serious reader. 
The original French edition is reported to be a best- 


seller. 
William Herlihy,S.]., 


University of Scranton 
*« * 


Kendall, Paul Murray Richard the Third 
Norton. Aug. 24, 1956. 602p. $5.95. 


Mr. Kendall’s Richard the Third is considered the first 
real biography of a notorious but little known king 
whom Tudor propagandists, like Shakespeare and 
Thomas More, made an unregenerate villain. It is a 
detached and exacting evaluation of Richard’s entire 
life, revealing particularly that intrigue and violence 
were the normal means of gaining power in his time. 
Since it is based on the best possible evidence, it de- 
stroys many of the prevalent myths usually associated 
with Richard’s name. Richard is shown to be neither 
malevolent nor murderous but instead an able leader 
of men and a monarch devoted to justice. Nor is he 
physically or spiritually warped, although he is unable 
to extricate himself from the mesh of intrigues which 
ensnare him. 


In particular it is disclosed that Richard did not envy 
his brother, Edward IV, his crown, as Shakespear’s 
Henry VI suggests. Nor does he murder Lady Anne’s 
husband that he might woo her for himself. Neither 
does he poison Lady Anne after their marriage that he 
might then court his niece Elizabeth. He is also ex- 
onerated in the death of his elder brother, Clarence. 
He is perhaps not as completely exculpated regarding 
the tower murders of his nephews, Edward and the 
Duke of York. Yet an imposing array of evidence and 
conjecture, in a special appendix, is afforded the reader 
concerning this celebrated crime, mitigating if not dis- 
posing of his guilt. Many other traditional charges 
which have often assailed his name are also thoroughly 
treated in this definitive study of the hapless Richard. 


Scholarship is patent in this work, so much so that 
despite its literary excellence it is not an easy book to 
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Kendall — Target: The World 


Best SELLER 


read. The color and the pageantry of the Houses of 
Lancaster and York, the gore and glory of the inter. 
mittent battles both at home and abroad, the quie 
beauty of the English countryside and the wonted 
treacherous weather of Britain, as well as the interne 
cine conspiracies of the Court, are all made immediate 
and vivid. But an appreciation of such brilliant details 
will perhaps be lost on all but the most attentive and 
informed readers. The appendices, documentation, 
notes, bibliography and index are aids to the reader, of 
course, but even these demand more than normal con. 
centration. 

The Catholic reader, however, may be disturbed by 
what seems to be Mr. Kendall’s attitude toward the 
Church. He completely ignores her supernatural 
nature. It may be that he knows no better. Thus he 
can describe the Blessed Sacrament as the “sacred ele. 
ments.” At least his knowledge of the liturgical calen. 
dar is inaccurate, for he places the Feast of St. Blaise 
on January 3! Otherwise, though, this book can be 
considered a contribution to knowledge and certainly 
a required volume for any college or literateur’s book 


shelf. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., 
Providence College, 
Providence 8, Rhode Island 


x *k* *& 


Target: The World. Communist Propaganda 
Activities in 1955. 

Edited by Evron M. Kirkpatrick. Macmillan. 
1956. 362p. $5.00. 

Dr. Kirkpatrick, the editor of this substantial book and 
presently Executive Director of the American Political 
Science Association, had but one objective in mind as 
he collected the required material and that was to pre- 
sent a general account of Communist propaganda ac 
tivities throughout the world in 1955. This he has done 
admirably. Nowhere else will you find, so far as | 
know, a more complete account of the techniques used 
in 1955 to gain men’s minds. The author does not 
attempt to tell us precisely why men willingly accept 
Communism. He is also confused by that fact. Con- 
cerning the Communist movement itself, he observes: 
“That it should be able to recruit millions of followers 
in nations where it does not control the government 
and that it should be able to confuse the minds of 
millions of other people about its nature and inten 
tions, are, at first glance, truly incomprehensible,” 
(p. xv). 

The author also reminds us that native leaders in Asia 
are willing to place their newly liberated nations under 
the control of Russia. Likewise, Communist factory 
workers who are well paid in western Europe and in 
the United States willingly work for the advancement 
of Communism, even though Communism would mean 
lower wages. Middle class intellectuals who are pre 
sumably interested in liberty also work for the advance 
ment of Communism even though that movement has 
destroyed freedom wherever it has appeared. The 
editor has no immediate answer for these apparent 
mysteries. 


Sept. 25, 


Radio is studied as a means of propaganda. So is the 
printed word, the motion picture, world associations 
of various kinds, international fairs, visiting delegations 
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and countless other means employed in the general 
geld of propaganda. Detailed studies are made of the 
methods employed in China, in southeast Asia, in 
japan, in Korea, in Africa, in Latin America and else- 
where. Tables have been carefully prepared showing, 
for example, the number of delegations, trade and cul- 
ural, passing from Russia to other countries, and from 
sther nations to Russia. The part played by the inter- 
national fairs is analyzed, and the reader realizes that 
the Russians seldom exhibit in a world fair that also 
wntains a big exhibit presented by the United States. 
The various “peace movements” sponsored by the Rus- 
jans are also investigated, with more signatures at 
imes appearing for a given nation than there are adults 
in the population. Even where the Communists are 
few in number, much money is spent on propaganda. 
In the Near East, South Asia, and Africa it is esti- 
mated that there are about 131,000 members of the 
Communist party in a total population of about 765,- 
000,000. Nevertheless, the Communists are much in 
widence at all times, aiding any movement that op- 
poses the West. 

Attention is also called to influential books written by 
latin American Communists and circulated at prices 


‘considerably less than required for publication, with 


the Communists paying the difference. Some of the 
oks mentioned have been published in Uruguay; 
sthers have been printed in Mexico. Soviet and Satel- 
lite publications on sale in Mexico sell for about one- 
{th the cost of similar publications produced on a 
gmmercial basis. The editor believes that this unend- 
ing flood of propaganda in all forms has a tremendous 
fect upon the non-Communists in nations scattered 
dl over the world. He leaves the reader with the im- 
mession that the free nations would perhaps do well 
1 have more faith in propaganda media and less faith 
in bombs, which the nations of the West realize will 
never be used. The minds of men must be won; this 
wuld be accomplished by telling effectively the story 
ofthe West to the teeming millions in Asia, Africa and 
South America. 

Paul Kiniery, Ph.D., 

Loyola University, 

Chicago, Illinois 


* * & 


Warner, Emily Smith (with H. Daniel) 
The Happy Warrior 
Doubleday. Oct. 4, 1956. 320p. $4.50. 


This is an informal biography of Alfred E. Smith writ- 
tn by his daughter. While it is, in the main, well- 
Witten and informative, it is also light, superficial and, 
naturally, prejudiced in the favor of the subject. 


Al Smith was born in 1873 on Manhattan’s Lower- 
East-Side. His youth was one of respectable hardship. 
Alhad to leave school in the eighth grade to earn a 
living. Because of his campaign services to one of the 
Democratic Party factions when he was barely twenty- 
we he received a patronage appointment as a process- 
etver. He continued to hold a patronage job until he 
was elected to the State Assembly of New York when 
ht was thirty-one. Although he almost gave up his 
Asembly post, out of a sense of his own inadequacy 
and incompetence, in this third term his genuine talents 
egan to blossom. Rapidly, thereafter, he became Ma- 
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jority leader and Speaker, Sheriff of New York County 
for two years, President of New York City’s Board of 
Aldermen, then Governor of the State from 1918 to 
1929, except for one two-year term. A serious con- 
tender for the nomination to the Presidency in 1924, 
he was finally nominated in 1928. This book gives a 
little colorful background of each of these events, but 
never adequately describes any of them. 


Al Smith was a hotly controversial figure nationally, 
despite his excellent reputation in his home state. To- 
day he is acknowledged to have been an excellent gover- 
nor, administrator, legislator, and sponsor of many 
much-needed governmental reforms in New York. But 
from 1924 on, he was obviously out-of-tune with even 
his own party nationally, and over many things besides 
his religion. His bitter opposition to F.D.R. in 1932, 
1936, and 1940 appears to have been partially the re- 
sult of resentment and “sour-grapes” attitude, partially 
because Al took on much of the intellectual coloring 
of the very conservative New York banking circles 
where he had a highly successful business career. 


The Happy Warrior is interesting enough; but still far 
from the objective and authoritative biography that Al 
Smith so richly deserves. 

Joseph F. Maloney, Ph.D., 

Fordham University, 

New York, New York 


Rutledge, Joseph Lister Century of Conflict 
Doubleday. Sept. 20, 1956. 530p. $5.00. 

England and France engaged in a series of four wars 
between 1689 and 1763. In origin, these wars were, 
for the most part, European. The fourth, the “Seven 
Years”—or, as it was called in America, the “French 
and Indian”—was decidedly American in origin. Mr. 


Rutledge has tackled the French-English rivalry in this 
excellent work. 


New France was fortunate in having as governor a 
remarkable administrator, the Comte de Frontenac. 
His strategy was to keep the English penned up along 


the Atlantic Coast. To do this he had to negotiate 
with the Iroquois, check the coureurs de bois and en- 
courage Jesuit missionaries among the Indians to instill 
in their charges a loyalty to France. Frontenac’s iron 
will and love of order carried his name far through 
English as well as French America. 


The English colonies, with their merchants and Cal- 
vinistic parsons, resented both the French and the In- 
dians. Louisbourg, on Cap Breton island, was France’s 
impregnable guardian of the St. Lawrence. When the 
“country bumpkins” and “Coastal fishermen” captured 
the fort, France’s power was temporarily curtailed. 
New England tempers reached a boiling point when 
Louisbourg was returned to France by the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The clash over the ownership of the Ohio Valley and 
the military aspects of the French and Indian War con- 
clude this “century of conflict.” Little that can be 
called new is to be found in the latter part of this work. 
Mr. Rutledge has leaned heavily on the works of Francis 
Parkman as preparation for his book. Occasionally he 
takes issue with Parkman, particularly on religious mat- 
ters. The atuhor’s biographical sketches are well done. 
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He makes Frontenac, Governor Dongon, and Jean la 
Verendyre appear as men rather than statuesque mar- 
tinets of a long-dead past. The book would have been 
helped by adding a bibliography. It is well written, 
stuffed with detail, and suitable for advanced students 
of history. 

Frank C. Brown, 

Chairman, History Department, 

University of Scranton 


* * 


Mannoni, O. Prospero and Caliban 
Praeger. Sept. 26,1956. 209p. $4.25. 


This book attempts to analyze colonial problems in the 
light of the personalities of the typical native and the 
typical French colonial in Madagascar. 


The Malagasies are characterized by dependent per- 
sonalities, nurtured by their familial and social mores. 
This dependent personality finds its expression in a 
strong desire for protection. Thus, at first the Mala- 
gasies welcomed the advent of the white man, because 
they saw him as a strong protector. When the “Euro- 
peans” did not act in the ways they had expected him 
to, the natives felt they had been rejected. This feel- 
ing of rejection turned their original welcome into re- 
sentment. 

The “European” normally possesses an inferiority com- 
plex which at home is either repressed or finds an 
outlet in productive activity. When such a person 


arrives in the colonies, he tends to compensate his feel- 
ings of inferiority by acting as a “typical colonial.” 


Mannoni believes that the natives’ dependency complex 
acts as a barrier to progress. In effect, he would like 
to substitute an inferiority complex among the natives 
on the assumption that this would act as a spur to 
progress. Among the means by which this could be 
accomplished, he suggests decentralization of decision 
making to local councils of natives, and more native 
participation in the direction of economy activities, 
through co-operatives. 

These are not very novel solutions for a new method 
of analysis, especially one which relies so heavily upon 
Freudian type analysis of the unconscious to explain 


conscious actions. 
John A. Gorman, 


Washington, D. C. 
*“_ * 
Preston, R. A.; Wise, S. F.; Werner, H. O. 


Men in Arms 
Praeger. Sept. 25,1956. $6.50. 
The authors have done an excellent job of showing the 
inter-relationship between the military and _ society. 
Starting with the evolution of warfare from the phalanx 
and legions of the Greeks and Romans to the present 
Cold War, the critical periods of invention and im- 
provements of the tools of war are highlighted in the 
book and expertly treated. 
The reader is made to realize the impact of the inven- 
tion of gun powder; the accurate, faster loading rifle 
replacing the musket, and the steam driven ships out- 
performing the sailing vessels. 


The authors were military men and are presently in- 
structing in military history. Realizing that it would be 


Sokoloff — Gilbert Best SELLER 
difficult for the average reader to properly analyze the 
military formations and strategy described in the book 
without a basic knowledge of the so-called Principle 
of War, these are given in the introduction. 


Since the book is not a history of wars, but rather , 
history of warfare and its relations to society, it is an 
excellent work for all students of military history and 
should be of interest to students of political science, 
It is not a book that the tired business man would enjoy, 
but everyone who is concerned about the future of oy 
country should read this book for the necessary back. 
ground to better understand the question marks of the 


future. 
Lt. Col. Wesley A. Keyson, Artillery, 
Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics 
University of Scranton 


* * * 


Sokoloff, Boris 

The White Nights: Pages from a Russian 

Doctor’s Notebook 
Devin-Adair. Sept. 26, 1956. 294p. $3.75. 
Boris Sokoloff, now a well-known cancer specialist jn 
the United States, lived through the dark days of the 
Communist Revolution in Russia. These are his recol- 
lections, based on his notes, of what happened in &. 
Petersburg, (now Leningrad), the city of white nights 
in 1917. He was personally involved in many events 
between the abdication of Nicholas II, the short-lived 
Kerensky democracy, and the dissolution by the Com 
munists of the All-Russian Constituent Assembly. Dr. 
Sokoloff even participated in the attempts on the life 
of Lenin before the Communist leader came to power. 
Some Russian intellectuals saw the danger to true 
democracy and tried unsuccessfully to prevent it. 
The White Nights is a lively story with a pertinent 
lesson for today. Even in the early days of Bolshevism 
Lenin relied heavily on an idealistic and unorganized 
opposition and on the apathy of the masses. Today, 
similar idealism and similar apathy is giving the Com 
munists a chance to strengthen themselves and to 
undermine and divide the opposition in order to gain 
their final goal. Based on the lessons he lived through 
in 1917, Sokoloff prescribes swift and decisive action, 
not discussion, against the Communists in 1956. The 
White Knights is a readable, calm, and effective expos 
of Communist methods and tactics. 

Walter C. Jaskievicz, 
The Institute of Russian Studies, 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


* * * 


CLUE-WORKS 
John M. Coppinger, Contributing Editor 


Gilbert, Anthony Riddle of A Lady 
Random House. Sept. 10, 1956. 239p. $2.95. 


This particular author tells a leisurely tale even when 
it involves an amoral blonde, Stella Foster, who gets 
her men where she can find them. Until Henry 
Greatorex comes along. Stella gets iealous when Henry 
plans to give Stella the treatment she has given his 
predecessors. But did Henry go so far as to strangle 
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Sella? The redoubtable Arthur Crook digs into Stella’s 
life and uncovers a nest of possible suspects until he 
reveals the identity of the strangler. All of this is done 
with a wry, tongue-in-cheek style which makes the 
srrulous Crook a palatable dish of professional corn. 
As Irving Berlin says, “There’s nothing wrong with 
yood corn!” 


* * * 


Wentworth, Patricia The Fingerprint 
Lippincott. Sept. 14, 1956. 288p. $2.75. 


Again we have Miss Silver with her knitting needles. 
This time it’s a relatively simple but complicated mur- 
der mystery. The complications come from the fairly 
well delineated characters and their personal motiva- 
tions. Jonathan Fields collects fingerprints. One of 
them is that of a self-confessed murderer who died in 
the blitz. It has great significance when Jonathan is 
murdered. Did Miriam Field have enough reason to 
want the print to disappear? Or was Georgina Grey, 
the beauteous niece of Jonathan, too jealous of Miriam 
who had ingratiated herself into Jonathan’s affections 
to the extent that he was going to change his will? In- 
gector Abbott and Miss Silver team up to give the 
reader a plausible explanation of the anonymous letter 
and the fingerprint. 


Heming, Ian Diamonds Are Forever 
Macmillan. Sept. 15,1956. 215p. $2.75. 


Another rousing melodramatic thriller by an author 
who combines the suspense of Ambler and the tough- 
ness of Chandler, this excursion features James Bond, 
British undercover agent assigned to crack a diamond 
muggling ring. The pipeline begins in Sierra Leone, 
uns through London and New York to Las Vegas. 
Bond’s job: put the finger on the key figures. Ameri- 
can gangsters, Bond thinks, are effete frauds. But his 
opinion changes as he tangles with assorted members 
of the Spangled Mob. Before he winds up the case 
Bond has left corpses all over the land (and sea). 
This is one of those roaring action mellers when the 
reader daren’t ask questions—he just has fun! 


*s * & 


Halliday, Brett Heads You Lose 
Dodd, Mead. Sept. 19, 1956. 186p. $2.95. 

With a change of title (original: Blood on the Black 
Market) this is an old Mike Shayne episode dealing 
with racketeering in gas and tires during those mem- 
orable days of rationing in World War II. Bogus 
rationing stamps, organized chiseling on a grand scale 


keep Mike hopping from gas station to gas station—a 
body here, a body there. 


* * &€ 


McCloy, Helen Two-Thirds of a Ghost 
om House. Sept. 28, 1956. 235p. $2.95. 


The parlor game played at a small cocktail party given 
ty his publisher the night Amos Cottle, best-selling 
author, was poisoned afforded the first clues to his 
identity and so to his murderer. (Since the main clue 
ests on information anyone exposed to a course in high 
«hool physiology should possess, the reader is preju- 
diced accordingly.) Developed against a gray-black 
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backdrop of Publishers’ Row, and involving a novel and 
not too credible case of authorship, the plot culminates 
in a chapter in which Basil Willing, a psychiatrist and 
fellow guest at the party, reveals all. A disappointing 
book, best feature of which is its title. 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., 
Department of Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Crane, Frances The Ultraviolet Widow 
Random House. Oct. 8, 1956. 236p. $2.95. 


The demand cannot be as great as the supply very 
much longer if detective or mystery stories depend on 
gimmicks and bizarre locale as substitute for a well 
plotted story. The almost defunct town of Alamos in 
Mexico and an American millionaire who makes a 
great fuss over fossils to hide an interest in some other 
treasure serves as locale and gimmick for another ad- 
venture of Pat and Jean Abbott. The widow who dies 
in a dive into a well wore a peculiar shade of sweater 
Jeanie identifies as “ultraviolet,” hence the title. The 
local police chief is handsome and talkative and un- 
necessarily unperceptive, so Pat Abbott can be the 
smartie-party. The villain can be spotted early, if you 
are used to this fare. 


Christie, Agatha Dead Man’s Folly 
Dodd, Mead. Oct. 15, 1956. 216p. $2.95. 


The feature of a charity bazaar in a town in Devon 
was to be a Murder Hunt, a paper-chase sort of ex- 
ercise to play which one had to pay the necessary 
guinea. Ariadne Oliver, detective-fiction writer, ar- 
ranged the details, but felt something was going wrong 
and called on Hercule Poirot to help prevent any un- 
toward happening. But some one is murdered, and 
someone else disappears and another gets himself killed. 
And Miss Christie has done it again: kept you guessing 
right up to the penultimate page. 


* *&* * 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BOOKS 


Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Contributing Editor 


Department of Librarianship, Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


kek Indicates book Specially Recommended 
% Indicates book Recommended 

* Adler, Riving 

The Stars: Stepping Stones into Space 
Illustrated by Ruth Adler. Day. Aug. 20, 1956. 128p. 
diagrs., photogs. $2.95. 
Like the author’s earlier science books, this is written 
with deceptive simplicity. Step by step, he uncovers 
not only the facts relating to size, distance, composition, 
brightness of and direction followed by the stars but— 
and this is the unique feature of the book—outlines the 
techniques by which these data are computed by 
astronomers. It is not his presentation but the subject 
about which he writes that causes the book to be a little 
more difficult to read than his volumes on fire, time 
and tools. Homely analogies are used, terms are care- 
fully defined, and arresting, sometimes funny, drawings 
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provided. As an introduction to astronomy for the 
intelligently curious, the book is first-class. 


x &¢ & 


*Allen, Merritt Parmelee 
Decorations by Alan Moyler. 
217p. $3.00. 

Covering much the same ground as Bruce Catton’s 
Banners at Shenandoah (Doubleday, 1955) but in less 
literary fashion and with less emphasis on the tactics 
and strategies involved in the contest between Union 
and Confederate forces for the Shenandoah Valley, 
this is at the same time easier reading for the teen-ager 
(a great deal more dialog, for one thing) and, lacking 
a single female in its pages, is more distinctively a boy’s 
book. Dumpy Phil Sheridan is, of course, the tallest 
figure in both, with almost as much attention here go- 
ing to his famous horse, Rienzi. Early pages focus on 
the unfair conscript system of raising troops in the 
North; later sections have to do with the guerrilla war- 
fare which plagued both sides. Central character 
through whose eyes we follow the action is a 17-year- 
old enlistee who has escaped from a mean Vermont 
farmer and who has the good luck to fall under the 
protection of the middle-aged hostler in charge of 
Sheridan’s horse, in reality a secret service agent. The 
emotional impact of the story is directed against war 
and its futility, with sympathy for the South and ad- 
miration for Confederate leaders. A good story, well 


handled. 


Blow, Bugles, Blow 
Longmans. Aug. 22, 1956. 


Baker, Nina Brown Nellie Bly 
_ by George Fulton. Holt. Aug. 22, 1956. 124p. 
-50. 


Story-biography of the roving girl-reporter whose first 
newspaper article was published in 1884 when she was 
17 years old. World famous before she was 23, thanks 
to a sensational round-the-world stunt undertaken to 
prove that Jules Verne’s hero could have circled the 
globe in 80 days, she had done her best work in the 
years between. This was chiefly the series of articles 
calling attention to rackets in connection with the city 
lunatic asylum on Blackwell’s Island, and the dismal 
conditions under which women were working in New 
York City. Fame and wealth slipped away rapidly 
after her husband’s death, and her later years were 
frustrating and sad. 


Addressed to grades 5-8, the story is readable and in- 
teresting. It concentrates upon the successful years 
which culminated in the celebrated round-the-world 
trip, hastily summarizing the period following. One 
could wish a better realized picture of her personality, 
even if this had meant raising the age-level of the ma- 
terial to the older adolescent group. 


Ball, Zachary Skin Diver 
Holiday House. Sept. 15, 1956. 251p. $2.75. 


Another tale of Joe Panther, the young Seminole diver 
and fisherman, in which he uses his charter boat to 
convey an American marine scientist to Pelican Island 
in the Bahamas on a three-months research cruise. 
Fellow workers are Tiger Tail, another Seminole diver, 
and Luke, a mixed-blood crawfisherman from the 
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island. There is much adventure (though not at al| 
of the contrived, exaggerated kind) in their contact 
with barracuda, octopuses, sting rays, and a hurricane 
not to speak of the scientist’s getting caught among the 
coral 200 feet down. Interspersed is helpful and in 
teresting information about safety measures in skip 
diving, the natural history and people of the islands 
and a good feeling of fellowship among Indians, Negr 
and white man. The plot is a series of episodes, two 
of which (a spear-gun tournament at Coconut Grove 
and Luke’s loss of his sloop) do not combine smoothly 
with the others, but they make good reading and few 
if any adolescents would object to their inclusion. 


Barclay, Isabel 

Worlds Without End; Explorations from 

2000 Years B.C. to Today 
Illustrated maps by Rafael Palacios. Doubleday. June 21, 
1956. 352p. $3.95. 
An overview of four millenia’s exploration and dis 
covery, which shows decided narrative art and sweep, 
and includes some ancient travels not usually found in 
books of this sort. About 30 great ventures are de. 
scribed in the book’s four sections: Early explorers 
(Hanru the Egyptian through the Polos); Great age of 
discovery (Henry the Navigator through LaSalle); 
Eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (the Russians and 
the eastern ocean, Cook’s voyages, and the Stanley. 
Livingston feats); and finally the polar explorations 
No authorities are cited and occasionally statements are 
unqualified and at odds with those of more careful 
historians. Occasionally, too, evidences of hasty writ- 
ing are found; as cf. Magellan’s being called ‘a young” 
man at 32, in a period when life expectancy was not 9 
great as presently. Cf. also the pejorative estimate of 
Columbus’ personality on page 125 (conceited, know. 
ing little of navigation, rude and brusque in his ways), 
followed seven pages later by the sentence, “Always 
they asked the same question and with his usual pa 
tience Columbus answered them.” Spanish and Portu 
guese explorers come off pretty badly, sometimes un- 
necessarily so as in the account of Magellan’s baptizing 
the king of Cebu and all his followers. ‘Magellan 
must have been a very persuasive preacher!” Nothing 
is said of the persuasive effect upon the natives made 
by the rapid, unexpected recovery from serious illnes 
by the king’s brother, immediately after his baptism. 
By comparison with the total effect and the vast 
amount of engaging data contained, these are minor 
points. Helpful also are the 25 interesting and decors 
tive maps provided. 


x * * 


Star Dust 
Aug. 8, 1956. 


Belden, Shirley 
Decorations by Vera Book. 
214p. $2.75. 


(Junior Literary Guild: October ) 


As directionless as the heroine who could not make up 
her mind about the career which suited her best; im 
practical as her family who could not afford to give her 
more than one year at college (apparently it occurred to 
none of them that Jan might have worked her way) 
but could convert the barn into a studio complete with 
fireplace and stage; improbable as the heroine’s decision 
to forego the stage for which she had, we are told, 


Longmans. 
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decided talent, in favor of a storytelling program among 
the children of the small town. The central idea of a 
girl faced with a choice of careers is a good one, but the 
resolution of the problem left this reader unimpressed, 
as did the writing and the unrestricted osculation found 
in the pages. 


* * * 


The Enchanted Islands 
Duell. Sept. 7, 1956. 239p. 


Binns, Archie 

Illustrated by Neil Meitzler. 
$3.00. 

Junior-high students who know sailing terms will enjoy 
this story of six youngsters of assorted but unidentified 
ages, who sail a chartered ketch for two weeks among 
the San Juan Islands off Seattle. Chief adventure is 
that of encountering a likable runaway who has suc- 
cessfully eluded reform school authorities and who, 
thanks to the young people’s good offices, is eventually 
parolled to the father of three of the children. The 
author draws a long bow in parts of his plot, but this 
may appeal to young readers who want their heroes to 
succeed. Non-sailing readers may founder slightly in 
the nautical vocabulary. 


* * * 


Cavanna, Betty The Boy Next Door 
Morrow. Oct. 17, 1956. 253p. $2.75. 


In the popular Cavanna pattern, we follow the tribula- 
tions of a high school junior who has two rivals for the 
attention of the boy next door: her pretty younger 
ister, just entering high school, and the beat-up Cadil- 
lac the boy has bought to work over. Though Jane 
tried to copy the artifices and tricks of the successful 
grls in the crowd, on her they were a failure. It was 
being elected editor of the yearbook and meeting the 
English boy, Peter Shakespeare, which eventually made 
her one of the crowd. And it was her coming to the 
rescue of the boy next door when his Cadillac threat- 
ened family trouble that restored their old relations. 
lightweight and very sparing in mention of classwork 
or study, this will nevertheless please the Cavanna fans 
whose numbers are close to legion. 


* * 


Fifteen 
Sept. 12, 


Cleary, Beverly 
llustrated by Joe and Beth Krush. 
1956. 254p. $2.75. 


lane Purdy, 15, was, she thought, “an ordinary girl who 


Morrw. 


was no type at all. She was neither earnest nor intel- 
lectual, and she certainly wasn’t the kind of girl the 
boys flocked around.” Her mother thought she was 
ensible and sweet, a verdict that made Jane writhe. 
But the 17-year-old boy who drove the “Doggie Diner” 
apparently thought she was just right. Jane did not 
poke fun at his job of delivering horsemeat to dog 
owners; she understood when, failing to get his father’s 
vr, he had to use the delivery truck to take six of 
them to the city for dinner; she did not hold a grudge 
when he took another girl to the first school dance. 
Though a month seems a short time for Jane to acquire 
poise and social ease, and to snare a “steady,” the 
homely incidents and familiar trials of the uncertain 
ttl on various baby-sitting jobs and on her first date 
‘not to speak of the boy’s) are natural enough and 
lightly funny enough to make good reading, at the 
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same time that they convey a hint or two to the girl 
reader. 


s * *& 


del Fiorentino, Rt. Rev. Dante (editor) 


The Catholic Bible in Pictures 
Sept. 7, 1956. 320p. $4.95. 


More than 1000 illustrations supplemented by some 
textual material tell the story of Jesus, (the Gospels), 
and of His people, (the Old Testament); and the story 
of His Church, (Acts, some Epistles, and Apocalypse). 
Sketchy in treatment, but excellent for introducting 
children to the Bible. 


* * * 


*Eifert, Virginia S. Out of the Wilderness 
Illustrated by Manning DeV. Lee. Dodd. Sept. 4, 1956. 
214p. $3.00. 

Middle volume in the author’s Young Abraham Lincoln 
trilogy, this convers 20 years in the boy’s life, beginning 
with the Kentucky earthquake of 1811 when he was 
two, and going on through Tom Lincoln’s move to a 
lean-to dwelling in Indiana after the Kentucky prop- 
erty was lost, the new stepmother after Nancy Hanks’ 
death, the later move to Illinois, concluding with 22- 
year-old Abe’s release from the crowded, noisy Lincoln 
cabin by a job on a New Orleans-bound flatboat. 
Wholly imaginative but adhering to known dates and 
incidents, the book is rich in details of early 19th-cen- 
tury pioneer and village life, crude and brawling and 
hard as this was, but fiercely independent and resource- 
ful, too. Sympathetic but realistic in its delineation of 
Tom and Sara Bush Lincoln, the book will appeal to 
the older adolescent and can be read independently 
of the other two volumes. 


Greystone-Hawthorne. 


* * * 


Elkon, Juliette Edith Cavell, Heroic Nurse 
Messner. Oct. 15, 1956. 192p. $2.95. 


Drawing on her own English and Belgian background, 
her contacts with people who knew the famous World 
War I heroine, and a sizeable bibliography of primary 
and secondary source materials, the author writes a 
story-biography which rises irresistibly to the firing- 
squad climax, because it is successful in establishing 
the personality Miss Cavell very probably was. How- 
ever, the author contends that her subject’s claim to 
greatness rests upon her achievements while living 
rather than on the manner of her death. She devotes, 
therefore, three-fourths of her book to the childhood 
dominated by a severe, puritanical vicar-father, to the 
brief formal schooling, the years spent as governess in 
an English and in an aristocratic Belgian family, and 
then to the transition to nursing and the revolutionary 
step in accepting Belgian doctors’ invitation to super- 
vise a school of nursing in Brussels. The part played 
in helping British soldiers escape, after war broke out, 
comes in for full attention, however. 


Very readable, with the English and Belgian back- 
grounds lightly sketched in, and contemporary social 
and political events briefly explained, the book intro- 
duces to a generation which may never have heard of 
her a woman activated by devotion to duty and to 
humanity. 
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Erdman, Loula Grace 

The Wide Horizon; A Story of the Texas 

Panhandle 
Dodd. Sept. 4,1956. 244p. $3.00. 
An appealing story for girls which has several sure-fire 
elements: the middle child in the family who lacks 
confidence and achievement; the same 15-year-old girl 
left in charge when her older sister marries and her 
mother is called away by illness; the country school in 
which a bully takes over; the blizzard which threatens 
the children when the girl is left in charge of the 
school. Sequel to The Wind Blows Free, this is the 
story of how Katie Pearce generously and fearfully let 
the opportunity to go away to school get sidetracked, 
how she made many embarrassing mistakes but no 
selfish ones, and how maturity and poise came in the 
process. There is a good feel for the region and period, 
a friendly picture of family give-and-take, and a tactful 
suggestion for young readers in Katie’s methods of ob- 
taining co-operation from her associates. Her brothers 
are shadowy, small Carolyn a bit unreal, the itinerant 
teacher inconsistently portrayed, but Katie Melinda, 
Mother and Father and the new boy in the region stand 
out as flesh and blood. 


xs * & 


Is This My Love 
Longmans. Aug. 8, 1956. 


Finney, Gertrude E. 
Decorations by Lili Réthi. 
228p. $3.00. 

The historical episode here is the same as that in Mary 
Johnston’s To Have and To Hold, but plot and treat- 


ment are much more realistic and mature. In the group 
of 90 “maids young, uncorrupt,” sent by the London 
Company to Virginia, 1619, “to make wives for the 
inhabitants and by that means to make the men feel 
more settled” were Beatrice Whitcliff and Jennifer 
Abbott, both 19, gently born and orphaned by the 
plague. The other girls were of many kinds: some 
poverty-stricken, some raffish, some gentle, some jolly, 
and some energetic and determined. Jennifer quickly 
married Beatrice’s brother who had come out three 
years earlier. Beatrice, who had made sure she might 
return if she found no one to her liking, had proposals 
from four men, a wastrel, a minister, a former Indian 
exchangee whose aboriginal wife had been taken from 
him when his Indian foster father died, and finally a 
man who had run away from England at 12 and was 
now the sturdiest, most dependable man in the colony. 
Two phases of this early period of colonization not 
often stressed in books for young people are brought out 
here. The sufferings and deaths of many of the colon- 
ists from malaria form a large section of the book. 
Passed over briefly is the suicide of one of the maids, 
married to an ex-convict and taken to live deep in the 
forest. 


For the most part historical details seem accurate, and 
much of the dialog represents a judicious selection from 
17th-century diction. However, modern colloquialisms 
creep in curiously. And at least two historical items 
are open to question. Negro slavery is said to have been 
introduced in Virginia in 1619. The maids reaching 
James Towne about May of that year find nine slaves 
on the governor’s property, some of whom are so thor- 
oughly trained as to make efficient house servants and 
children’s nurses. Similarly, much is made of the use 
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of cinchona bark tea in treating malaria, yet it would 
have taken considerable time for news of the specific 
to travel from Peru to the James River, even if the 
famous cure of the Countess of Chinchon were not 
pretty well established as having happened in 163§ 
A minor point, since book jackets are easily discarded, 
is the unappealing representation of the central figure 
on the jacket. Though most girls of 14-18 years would 
admire Beatrice Whitcliff and follow her adventure 
with eager interest, a good share of them would stop 
at that jacket. 


*x* * * 


Friermood, Elisabeth Hamilton ‘‘That Jones Girl” 
Illustrated by Doris Reynolds. Doubleday. Sept. 20, 1956, 
252p. $2.75. 

Here’s a Cinderella story complete with fairy god 
mother. Lizzie Lou Jones, high school senior and oldest 
in an unhappy little motherless family, had a favorite 
day-dream in which she saw herself dancing with grace 
and beauty before a madly applauding audience. It 
took the return of an aunt she had never heard of, a 
famous Broadway actress at that, to develop the latent 
gifts she possessed, to make her dream of stardom 
come true in a small way, and to attract the attention 
of Bill Monroe, senior class president. The same magic 
wand solved the difficulties of the other members of 
her family, as well. Not so much of a fairy tale a 
the plot would indicate, this also conveys helpful sug 
gestions to young girls who bemoan their self-conscious 
ness and lack of friends, particularly of the male gender. 
Not quite up to the author’s Candle in the Sun, but 
young girls will probably like it better. The time is 
1918; the place, Indiana. 


Seven Days from Sunday 
Crowell. Sept. 17, 1956. 


Galt, Tom 

Illustrated by Don Freeman. 
215p. $3.00. 

A fascinating account which advances the theory that 
the Jews got their idea for a seven-day week from the 
Babylonians (as well as “the stories and wisdom that 
we find in the book of Genesis”), and that down the 
ages, the planet names which Babylonian astrologers 
had given individual days were changed to those of 
corresponding local gods, or in certain cases merely 
changed to consecutive numbers. Mithraists are credited 
with the spread of the system through the Roman 
world, and a whole chapter is devoted to the Mithran 
legend and its prevalence in the Roman army for sev- 
eral centuries. Separate chapters are devoted to im 
dividual days in the week, retelling the myth connected 
with the god for whom the day is presently known 
throughout the Western world. In each chapter a list 
of national names is given for the day, and a brief re 
counting of superstitions or customs attached to that 
day. There is an index but no list of authorities, al 
though the Catholic Encyclopedia is cited in the dis 
cussion of the transfer of the day of rest from the 
seventh to the first in the Christian world. For junior 
high and up. 


* * * 


The Scimitar of Saladin 


Groseclose, Elgin 
Macmillan. Sept. 18, 1956. 


Illustrated by Alan Moyler. 
180p. $2.75. 
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Arich archeological find, including a scimitar thought 
to have belonged to Saladin, had been made by Ameri- 
cans in Persia, 1924, and Bliss Caldwell, 17-year-old 
gn of an American missionary, was entrusted with 
conveying the packing cases safely to outgoing freighters. 
But the Mehdis, a local tribe descended from the an- 
cent Medes, believed the sword was one wielded by an 
atly champion of theirs and that its removal would 
destroy the tribe. Their khan stole the sword en route. 
Aided by a friendly young Persian comrade, Bliss em- 
barked on exciting and successful, improbably so, ad- 
ventures to recover the blade, thus affording the author 
an opportunity to tell us how colorful an old-world 
0th-century Persia still is. By the author of the adult 
novel, The Carmelite. 


* * * 

King, Marian, comp. 

Portrait of Jesus; Paintings and Engravings 

from the National Gallery of Art 
Descriptive text by Marian King; Bible selections by Eunice 
= Lippincott. Sept. 19, 1956. 60p. imprimatur. 
$2.75. 
Ahandsome art volume containing 29 paintings and 
engravings from the National Gallery collection in 
Washington, so arranged as to depict chronologically 
a many episodes in Christ’s life on earth. Among the 
atists represented are Jan van Eyck, Hans Memling, 
Bellini, El Creco, Rembrant, Bruegel the Elder, and 
Albrecht Durer. The black and white reproductions 
ae clean-cut and sharp. Each is accompanied by the 
Biblical passage connected with the event pictured, 
plus a description of the painting which identifies char- 
aters and colors in the original and gives a brief note 
on the artist which sometimes cites the characteristics 
for which his work is best known. Available in two 
ditions, Catholic and Protestant, the Catholic edition 
wing the Douay version for the Biblical selections ueed. 


* * * 


Kjelgaard, Jim Desert Dog 
Holiday House. Sept. 15, 1956. 200p. $2.75. 

Another of the author’s good dog stories, this one about 
aracing greyhound which escaped to the Arizona desert 
iter its trainer died. There he had to adapt to hunger, 
thirst and heat, cope with thorns, coyotes, rattlers and 
avelinas, and pit his speed and cunning against a pack 
of wild dogs, before he again attached himself to a 
man. As always, the story is written without senti- 
mentality or exaggeration. The characteristics of the 
greyhound are smoothly interwoven into the story, the 
ksert country is admirably described, and there is in 
iddition a convincing indictment against owners who 
tandon their pets when the latter becomes incon- 
venient. Both boys and girls will like it. 


*s * &* 


McLean, Allan Campbell The Hill of the Red Fox 
Dutton. Aug. 31,1956. 256p. $3.00. 

boys who have enjoyed Kidnapped, David Balfour, and 
bhn Buchan’s tales will react enthusiastically to the 
idventures of 13-year-old Alasdair Cameron, an Anglo- 
cottish boy who spent a summer on the Isle of Skye, 
tis ancestral home. It was not the “polis” the crofters 
‘pended on to maintain law and order, it was their 
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own efforts. Hence the excitement and suspense 
aroused by a rascally tenant, kidnapped scientists, the 
British Military Intelligence, the head of the Soviet 
espionage system in Western Europe, a band of tinkers, 
and above all a dynamic and generous friend of the 
boy’s dead father. The setting is richly detailed; char- 
acters are well-rounded and believable. Gaelic terms 
may give some trouble, but all of these are defined -in 
an accompanying glossary. The book can be used to 
answer a request for either a mystery or an adventure 
story. 
*x* * * 


Neal, Harry Edward 

Nature’s Guardians; Your Career in 

Conservation 
Foreword by Ira N. Gabrielson. 
192p. photogs. $3.50. 
Concentrating principally on the work of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and the U. S. Forest Service, the author reviews 
briefly the necessity for federal control of natural re- 
sources and what this has accomplished to date. Then 
he takes up chapter by chapter, fishery biology, aid to 
commercial fishing and its merchandising, fur-seal 
rookeries, bird protection, rodents and predators, forest 
preservation, soil and range conservation, field and 
stream policing and publicity devices. Each section 
contains stimulating reports on the excellent service 
provided in these fields, and each notes the qualifica- 
tions and training prerequisite to a job, and the pay to 
be earned. Final chapters list colleges and universities 
where such training may be obtained, the federal pay 
scale as of 1955, and passing comment without bitter- 
ness on the effect the spoils system still has in certain 
areas. A long bibliography, a list of governmental con- 
servation organizations and magazines, are also pro- 
vided, plus an index. This is a practical, factual ac- 
count, and while enthusiastic does not seem misleading 
in any respect. Anecdotes are plentiful, and the over- 
all tone is friendly and informal. The book should 
open up career possibilities to many boys who have not 
hitherto considered these fields. 


* * * 


O’Malley, Patricia Happy Landings for Ann 
Dodd. Sept. 24,1956. 241p. $2.75. 


A writer who served on a Presidential commission 
which prepared the “Survival in the Air Age” report, 
who helped compile the texts known as “Air Age” 
books, and who has written six earlier books about fly- 
ing careers for young girls, here describes the behind- 
the-scenes work of a great international commercial air- 
line. Central figure is a girl with two years of college 
behind her and another six months of benumbed un- 
happiness following a broken engagement. Too young 
to become a stewardess, Ann Tallant investigates the 
jobs available for girls under 21—city ticket office, reser- 
vations, sales, passenger service—and elects the last of 
these. We are shown her training, companions, com- 
pensations, and passenger contacts, all without intima- 
tion that the job is glamorous or star-lighted, but with 
emphasis on the service angle and with the soft hint 
that close to 100 percent of the girls marry within two 
or three years. Worked into the story is an authentic 


Messner. Sept. 1956. 
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incident, the guiding to safe landing of an Air Force 
jet by a commercial airliner, September, 1954. The 
rather tenuous plot consists of the day-by-day doings 
of Ann and her apartment-mate, the two young men 
who fall in love with her, and the contrast afforded by 
her sophisticated cousin’s experience in the jealous, 
underhanded atmosphere of an investment company. 
The book is for that group of younger teen-agers whose 
first career choice is flying—and thatcovers almost every 
mother’s daughter from 12 to 16. 


> © + 


*Patterson, Elizabeth B. (ed.) 

St. Francis and the Poet 
Preface by Richard J. Cushing; foreword by Angelico 
Chavez; decorations by Walter Miles. Devin-Adair. July 
5,1956. 163p. $3.50. 
About 112 poems ranging from five of I Poverello’s 
own to single compositions by contemporaries such as 
Eileen Duggan, Eleanor Farjeon, Anne Morrow Lind- 
bergh, Louis Untermeyer, Fray Angelico Chavez, Edwin 
Markham and Shane Leslie, all relating in one way or 
another to the gentle 13th-century saint. The best of 
the compositions (cf. Francis Thompson’s “Franciscus 
Christificatus,” the excerpts from Dante’s Divine 
Comedy and Wordsworth’s“Cuckoo at Laverna,” Dug- 
gan’s “Presumption,” Joaquin Antonio Penalosa’s “Ser- 
mon to the Fishes,” and even, in spite of an occasional 
false rhyme, Frances Frost’s simple “Prayer to St. 
Francis”) achieve or come close to achieving the status 
of pure poetry. The least pretentious are devout and 
simply phrased appreciations. Among them all, the 
mood varies from lyrical through reverential to satiric, 
the most unexpected and delightful of the last group 
being Chesterton’s biting fragment, “A Broad Minded 
Bishop Rebukes the Verminous Saint Francis.” The 
anthology will be welcomed by more than Franciscan 
institutions. All Catholic high schools will wish to 
add the volume to their collections and to introduce 
individual verses to their students. The reward may 
be a double one: closer acquaintance with the virtues 
practiced by St. Francis and a warmer response to a 
literary form to which many young people are unsym- 
pathetic. 


xs * & 


Reeder, Russell Potter 

West Point Yearling; by Colonel Red Reeder 
Duell. Sept. 12, 1956. 241p., map on lining papers. 
$3.00. 
Continuing the story of Clint Lane, begun in West 
Point Plebe, the author leans more and more heavily 
on athletics, pranks and penalties and less and less on 
the essence of second-year work at the Military Acad- 
emy. His hero is equally at home in football and base- 
hall and in both sports his last minute play for Army 
saves the game. The result is a thinner, less successful 
book in which the humor seems a bit forced. 


xs * & 


Reinfeld, Fred They Almost Made It 
Illustrated by Ava Morgan. Crowell. Sept. 17, 1956. 
198p. $2.75. 

To call attention to the relatively unknown inventors 
who pioneered in the steam engine, steamboat, locomo- 
tive, reaper, telegraph, sewing machine and submarine, 


only to have others bring the item to workability, popy 
lar acceptance and financial reward, the author gog 
back as far as Hero of Alexandria and carries his narr:. 
tive up to the atomic-powered submarine. Along th 
way he writes feelingly of the disappointment, povery 
and heartbreak some of these pioneers experienced, 
Phases of the material have been treated more dynam. 
cally in Shippen’s Miracle in Motion (Harper, 1955) 
and the submarine more fully and colorfully developed 
in Dugan’s Man Under the Sea (Harper, 1956). Whik 
the author makes convincing the point that some of the 
individuals popularly associated with inventions wer 
only men fortunate enough to put them across at a time 
when people were ready for them, one regrets the lack 
of emphasis on the fact that few if any men have con. 
ceived independently brilliant ideas which they ar 
able to bring to completion by their unaided efforts 
True, one brief paragraph comments on “our present 
day researchers, who work in groups,” but the poin 
might well have been amplified. Notwithstanding, the 
book serves to clarify widespread misconceptions. 


* * &€ 


Riordan, Robert Medicine for Wildca 
Bruce. Oct. 1956. 178p. $2.00. 

Robison, Mabel O. Charcoal Face; 
Bruce. Oct. 1956. 148p. $2.00. 

Stack, Nicolete M. Rainbow Tomorrow 
Bruce. Oct. 1956. 148p. $2.95. 

These three juveniles—the first two Catholic Treasun 
Books; the third of an unspecified series—are at leas 
moderately priced. Medicine for Wildcat is an excel 
lent story built around the missionary activities of Fathe 
Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P., among the Wisconsin In 
dians in the 1830s. Charcoal Faces is a story of ex 
ploration and adventure in conflict set in the Canadian 
Northwest. Rainbow Tomorrow is a story of life on: 
small Philippine farm. All three are well-written and 
will prove attractive to the 10-12 age group. 


x * * 


*Rittenhouse, Mignon The Amazing Nellie Bly 
Dutton. Oct. 9, 1956. 254p. illus. $3.75. 

This differs from the foregoing Baker account in being 
addressed to ages 12-16; in by-passing the Cochrane 
family with the exception of a slight mention of Eliz 
beth’s parents; in hinting at romantic interest in the 
girl reporter on the part of Erasmus Wilson, assistant 
editor of the Pittsburgh Dispatch, and of James Met 
calfe, editor of the old Life. Details of several episode 
included in the two books differ, also, as for example 
the length of time she had known her future husband, 
and the more generous treatment given her rival globe 
trotter in the Baker book. Miss Rittenhouse seems t0 
have combed newspaper accounts of the period mor 
thoroughly, (though there is no bibliography here), 
and the inclusion of reproductions of several article 
and pictures enlivens her book. A plausible explane 
tion of Nellie Bly’s marriage at 28 to a millionaire 0 
72 is advanced, which leaves no intimation with the 
reader that the girl reporter’s later years were sad an 
frustrating. Throughout, the tone is more enthusiasti¢ 
whether justifiably so or not. The picture which 
emerges from this book is that of a resourceful, imagine 
tive, independent and well-bred young woman with the 
courage to pioneer and the sympathy to crusade. 
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The Pinto Deer 
Sept. 1956. 220p. 


Robertson, Keith 

lllustrated by Isami Kashiwagi. 
$2.50. 

Competently written, and incorporating good action and 
several favorite devices such as boy-and-dog, poachers, 
mystery-hermit-of-the-mountain, and freedom-for-wild- 
things, not to speak of a precocious small girl who takes 
oer in the crises which arise. Framework is the at- 
rempt of John Michelson to make enough money dur- 
ing the summer to ensure his return to forestry college 
in the fall. To that end he undertakes to capture a 
magnificent pinto buck deer for an eccentric million- 
gire’s private zoo; and to fetch and carry for a visiting 
botanist who is illustrating a book on ferns. The double 
responsibilities bring him into conflict with the poachers; 
and the botanist’s “mystery man” enables him to free 
the captured deer and yet go to college, too. Easy and 
interesting reading for years 12-16, with good pace and 
a plausible if not original plot that refrains from mak- 
ing a superman of the young hero. 


Viking. 


* * * 


Sea Beach Adventure 
Holt. Aug. 22, 1956. 190p. 


Saxon, Gladys R. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
$2.75. 

for the 7-8th grade reader of either sex who feels him- 
elf overshadowed by attention-receiving members of 
his family, here is a pleasant, positive little story with 
everal good ideas for him to mull over. Thirteen- 
year-old Paul, middle member of the famous “Painting 
Partons,” is odd-man-out in a group which does not 
hare his biology enthusiasms. When the family em- 
barks on a book-illustrating job at Sea Beach, California, 
Paul undertakes to raise enough money to buy the 
microscope with which he hopes to win a prize at the 
Young Scientists’ meet the following winter. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Baker, head of the Marine Biological 
laboratory, he starts a small earthworm farm; and on 
his own initiative he captures a baby sea lion and under- 
takes to train it with the help from Bill Low, his new 
Chinese friend. Baby-sitting with the Parton twins, 
working in a fish market to pay for the sea lion’s food, 
ond taking exciting trips with the Marine Laboratory 
lass leave no time for feeling sorry for himself and 
culminate in Paul’s making his own bid for acclaim. 
Sound in its brief statement of what fame implies, of 
the importance of individual interests, of the scientific 
“pproach, and of developing responsibility and per- 
everance; and equally sound in its unself-conscious at- 
titude toward friendship between members of different 
races; the story may push Paul’s luck a little hard, but 
fs it is in a good cause. Accurate scientific details, 
thecked by California authorities, are an interesting and 
important part of the story. 


* * *& 


Scholz, Jackson A Fighting Chance 
Morrow. Aug. 15, 1956. 222p. $2.75. 


With major emphasis and space going to football strat- 
*y and winning plays, and with an uninvolved, un- 
ubtle plot and little or no characterization, the story 
fan inexperienced football coach, newly appointed to 
the college where he had played the year before, is not 
uutstanding. Jim Carter faced up to his three prob- 
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lems: keeping his temper; welding his badly divided 
team into a fighting unit; and inducing a big team to 
play in the local too-large and mortgaged stadium. 
Some boys will like this in spite of its heavily patterned 
plot, and may pick up an idea or two about “skull 
practice” from it. 


*s * & 


Viking’s Dawn 
Sept. 10, 1956. 


Treece, Henry 

Illustrated by Christine Price. 
252p. $3.00. 

A lively, exciting account of a group of 8th-century 
Vikings who in answering the call of the sea, the crav- 
ing for adventure and the lure of plunder, helped 
without knowing it the spread of Christianity. This 
saga sings the praises of Thorkell Fairhair, a brave Norse 
warrior, blinded by sand and wind and betrayed by 
his brother. His friends are a young boy, Harold, the 
youngest of the crew, and John, a monk captured off 
the Irish isle. It is also the story of the lone voyage of 
the Nameless, a proud and beautiful ship of the fjord 
which had been made by the roving Danes themselves. 
After a dangerous and adventurous journey, the ship 
is attacked by pirates and capsizes, throwing most of 
the crew into the whirling sea and leaving others to 
the mercy of the pirates. The heroic courage of the 
pagan, Odin-loving men is admirable, but is surpassed 
by the faith and courage inspired in Harold by the 
monk. Henry Treece has given us an excellent his- 
torical novel in which the Viking is depicted as fierce 
and fearless, strong and loyal, fun-loving and not too 
certain of Valhalla but always a daring sailor. 


Sister M. Angelisse, I.H.M., 
West Side Central Catholic 
High School, 


Kingston, Pennsylvania 


* * * 


Criterion. 


Turngren, Annette Mystery Stalks the Campus 
Kunk & Wagnalls. Sept. 24,1956. 201p. $2.75. 

In spite of a frankly melodramatic and somewhat over- 
crowded plot, there are positive values in this book for 
girl readers of 12-16 years. Its young heroine, Wendy 
Deland, freshman at Endicott College, is not concerned 
about popularity problems, yearbook editing, snaring a 
steady beau, excelling in sports, or ensuring a successful 
career in a year or less. She actually studies for her 
classes, gets something out of them, and enjoys her 
teachers. At Prexy’s dinner for freshmen, she spares 
a thought for her host and hostess, and casts about for 
topics of conversation with them and her table-mates. 
Her home life is pleasant and wholesome. Being 
human, she does have a problem: whether to cling to 
the little clique of high school graduates who enter col- 
lege with her, or to follow her older brother’s advice 
to stand on her own feet by looking for new experi- 
ences and new friends. The “mystery” which provides 
the action for the story concerns the identity of a 
frightened fellow-freshman and the latter’s possible 
connection with a rich old dowager who lives alone in 
the town’s “castle.” Situations range from the suspense- 
ful to the funny, and the dialog is jaunty throughout. 
Girls will enjoy Wendy’s experiences with Courting 


Walk. 
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*Vance, Marguerite 
The Empress Josephine; From Martinique 


to Malmaison 
Illustrated by Nedda Walker. Dutton. Sept. 21, 1956. 
160p. $2.75. 


A sympathetic and perceptive story-biography of the 
undisciplined and willful young woman who at 15 left 
her West Indies home to marry the young French 
nobleman originally spoken for her dead sister. We 
are shown the naive girl in France, neglected and finally 
divorced by her husband, later sharing his imprison- 
ment during the Revolution but, luckier than he, escap- 
ing the guillotine. When Napoleon came to power, 
she attracted his attention as the hostess for the in- 
famous General Barras. It is the author’s interpreta- 
tion that Napoleon genuinely loved her but that her 
frivolity, extravagance and determination to have her 
own way at any cost—plus Napoleon’s desire for an 
heir—caused the rift between them. Though the chap- 
ters describing her last years are both dramatic and 
poignant, the author never departs from her middle 
position of detached impartiality. Nedda Walker’s soft 
black and white illustrations are, as always, exquisite. 
Good collateral reading for the European history class 
and rewarding for individual, free investigation. 
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*kWelch, Ronald Ferdinand Magella, 
Criterion Books. Sept. 1956. 178p. $3.00. 


Based for the most part on the journal of Antoni 
Pigafetta, the recognized historian of the first round 
the-world voyage. Magellan is pictured here as a sty 
dent, quick to learn from experienced leaders, deep) 
religious, never greedy for wealth, shrewd in dealipy 
with island rulers, obstinate when opposed, determine; 
to carry out his plans in the face of all odds, and mo 
humane than most leaders of his time. Objective, in. 
partial, cautious in its conclusions, and very well wri. 
ten, the book makes no unsubstantiated claims an 
unlike many other biographies written for young peop; 
never resorts to unverified conversation. The narratiy: 
which begins with Magellan’s childhood and conclude 
with the limping return of the little Victoria to th 
harbor of St. Lucar after his death, is dramatic ani 
entertaining. Most amusing are the asides on the pe. 
sonality of Pigafetta, as this is shown through his famoy 
journals. Illustrated throughout by bold, lively dray. 
ings, and an outline map on the endpapers showing th: 
route of the Victoria, 1519-22. Complete with a list ¢ 
some 15 background books, and an index. This should 
hold the interest of boys of 12-16 years, and prove toh 
good supplementary reading for both sexes. 


Frances C. Dowling, 
Dunmore Senior High School, 
Dunmore, Pennsylvania 
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